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ABSTRACT 

The classroom interactions and activities described 
in this document are intended to provide experiences that will 
increase the probability of the occurrence of each of the response 
constituents of motivation to achieve in learning in school. These 
materials have been organized into five units; each unit emphasizes 
one of the five constituents: affective, conceptual, purposive, 

instrumental, and evaluative. The purpose of such an organization is 
to enable the teacher to focus her attention on and increase her 
ability to perceive the unique nature of each of the responses. 
Within each unit, one constituent of motivation is magnified at one 
time, and another at another time. In Unit II it is suggested that 
the teacher set up some goals for each child in order to give him an 
opportunity to do something that he will be able to do and thus to 
help him increase his self-confidence, whereas in Unit III it is 
suggested that the child be encouraged to set up his own goals. The 
primary focus of all the experiences suggested Is to develop a 
child’s ability to function in processes, i.e., ways of thinking. 
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FOREWORD 



This manual is an outcome of several years of work, much of it 
supported through contracts and grants from the Office of Economic 
Qpportmity, Although funding from this office for further development 
and assessment of the curriculum is expected to continue for an addi- 
tional year, so much interest in the materials developed to date has 
been evident that it seems worthwhile to present the manual in its 
present state. 

The overall project to measure and teach motivation to preschool 
children has been a major interest of the two principal collaborators, 
the Director of the University of Hawaii Center for Research in Early 
Childhood Education, (Dorothy C. Adkins) and Bonnie L. Ballif, who has 
continued to work actively on the project after leaving the University 
of Hawaii staff to accept a position at Fordham University. Many of 
the materials have been drafted and tried out in preliminary form on 
classes in New York City by Dr. Ballif and research assistants hired 
under a subcontract with Fordham University, Dr. Leticia M, Asuzano and 
Rosanna Alberts. Later, the materials have been revised, supplemented, 
and re-revised on the basis of experience of the Center staff and 
teachers in Head Start classes in Hawaii. 

'Many of the staff of the Hawaii Center for Research in Early 
Childhood Education have contributed to the project at various stages,. 
Mrs, Hannah Herman and Dr. Renato Espinosa, both formerly occupying 
the role of Assistant Director of the Center, and later Dr. Michael 
O'Malley, currently in this position, have been actively concerned at 
all stages. Experienced preschool teachers on the staff, Mrs. Phyllis 
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Loveless and Mrs. Gloria Daley s have reviewed all of the materials from 
their vantage points, consulting at length with other members of the 
Center staff, with teachers who applied the curriculum, and with 
parents of the Head Start children involved. In addition, Mrs. Daley 
has composed and prepared the illustrations. 

Other current or former staff members who have not only reviewed 
the materials and methods but many of whom have also observed or 
actively applied them in Head Start classes include Annette Okiraoto, 
Carole Hodges, Patricia MacDonald, Diane Selser, Patricia Nash, Lynne 
Solem, Jane Wilson, Kay Linn and Gertrude Zane, who was also a Head 
Start teacher-*director who applied the curriculum. Additional Head 
Start teachers who used the curriculum and were very helpful through 
their criticisms and suggestions are Diane Neill, Carole Hochfelson, 
Georgians Williams, Dolores Rowell, Edith Kashinokt, Doreen Tang* 

Laura T&kashiba, Jane Iwashita, and Marshann Snyder. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The classroom interactions and activities described hate are intended 
to provide experiences that will increase the probability of the occurrence 
of each of the response constituents of motivation to achieve in learning 
in school. These materials have been organised into five units; each unit 
emphasizes one of the five response constituents; affective, conceptual, 
purposive, instrumental, and evaluative. Within each unit, a description 
of the nature of the teacher-child interaction critical in determining 
motivation for learning in school precedes a description of a series of 
specific classroom activities. Although the important characteristics of 
this interaction most directly related to each of the five response con- 
stituents of motivation are described as Ongoing Activities for each unit, 
these activities for each unit should be ongoing from the beginning and 
continue throughout the total Intervention period. 

The presentation of these materials in units is the result of an arbi- 
trary organization of the response constituents which, although separately 
identifiable, most likely occur in combination. The purpose of such an 
organization is to enable the teacher to focus her attention on and Increase 
her ability to perceive the unique nature of each of the responses. Fur- 
thermore, the combined ongoing activities are the most important determinants 
of motivation to achieve. The specific activities are simply Illustrative 
ways of creating classroom situations so that each child has an opportunity 
to either see, imitate, make, or be reinforced for making one of the response 
constituents . 

Within each unit, one constituent of motivation Is magnified at one 
time, and another at another time. This shifting of emphasis may make it 
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appear that same of the ongoing activities conflict with each other. 

For example, in Unit 11 it is suggested that the teacher set up some goals 
for each child In order to give him an opportunity to do something that 
he will be able to do and thus to help him increase his self-confidence; 
whereas In Unit III it Is suggested that the child be encouraged to set 
up his own goals, and In fact, teachers are instructed not to impose their 
objectives upon the child. Both of these approaches should be ongoing for 
different reasons: the child should have several opportunities each day 

to see himself as competent, the teacher may need to help structure the 
situation so that this is possible. At the same time, the child should 
have several opportunities each day to learn to set up his own objectives 
and let them direct his behavior. Ultimately, the child should be able 
to set up his own realistic goals and accomplish them as well. At this 
point, however, the teacher may need to emphasize both aspects continually 
but at different times. 

The primary focus of all of the experiences suggested here is to develop 
a child's ability to function in processes, l.e. , ways of thinking. The 
actual content of the specific activity is immaterial; it is the experience 
the activity provides for the child to learn a process that is critical. 

In order to do this, an experience must either expose the child to a model 
of the response being taught or it must elicit and reinforce the response 
from the child. The teacher and other children should continually and 
naturally model each of the responses for each other. Many situations 
should be structured to elicit the desired response from the child, and 
each slight attempt the child may make to respond in the desired manner 
should be reinforced by the teacher and the child ' s peers . 

Many of the suggested exercises that follow are to be conducted in 



sessions involving one child and the teacher. It is suggested that the 
teacher prepare the children for this type of individual instruction and 
that she be careful to select an opportune moment in which to work with 
each child. Although it may be difficult to catch each child at the ideal 
moment, working with one child at a time gives the teacher an opportunity 
to adjust each activity to each child. 

If a particular activity appears to be entirely too difficult for a 
child, the teacher should first give the child plenty of time to produce 
the desired response in order to help him become aware that there ij» a 
response that he has an opportunity to make. If, however, the child Is not 
able to make the response, after a reasonable period of time the teacher 
should either model the response for him or draw to the child's attention 
a peer who is modeling the response. The child should then Immediately 
be given a chance to imitate the correct manner of responding and should 
be reinforced for doing so. If, on the other hand, a child is already 
able to give the required response easily, the teacher should increase the 
difficulty of the task at hand so that the child will be required to move 
beyond what he has been able to do in the past. 

The adjusting of the activities to meet the levels of development and 
the unique situations of the children being taught is recommended as long 
as the nature of the experience the activity has been designed to create 
is not destroyed. The content of the activities is simply a vehicle by 
which the responses themselves are learned. Each activity has been care* 
fully analyzed for consistency with the theoretical foundation and included 
to provide one of the critical experiences necessary to increase the 
responses in question. The activities have also been tried out in several 
different situations and with a number of children. Although evidence of 



their effectiveness Is still being accumulated, they do appear promising 
as means to increase a child f s motivation for learning in school. 
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about school and the activities that go on there* he will be motivated to 
participate only if he anticipates feeling good from such experiences . Any 
child can learn to expect pleasure from school activities* if he himself 
experiences good feelings and also sees others experiencing good feelings in 
school. Hence, every child must experience feeling good about learning and 
achieving in school. If the child is to feel good, he needs to be free from 
fear, anxiety, worry, embarrassment, discomfort, jealousy, boredom, etc. 
Avoiding situations that may give rise to these feelings requires the constant 
concentration of . a teacher sensitive to the individual personalities of the 
children and the situations they find themselves in. The teacher-child inter- 
action is critical to the child's being able to experience feeling good in 
school. The teacher must also structure situations that will assure the child 
of seeing models who anticipate pleasure from school experiences . In addition, 
she must help each child experience good feelings from learning. And, 
finally, she must reinforce each child for expecting changes in positive 
affect (e.g. , "I will feel good when I can count to ten") or from participating 
in school activities . 
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1 . Be actively concerned about the well-being and happiness of each child , 
and treat each one with respect and appreciation . 

2. Set^cleaf . f irm; and consistent ■limits oh behavior . The children should 
be assured of security and fairness at all times. 




siatlei use warm physical contact j personalise, your- Interaction ; use eye- 







4. Know what gives the child pleasure aid help to create opportunities for 
these situations to exist ; e.g., being greeted warmly, sitting next to 

a friend, singing a favorite song, being asked by a friend to do something, 
being given a turn, watching the fish in the bowl, telling you something, 
telling the class about something he has done, helping you, finding out 
that you are fair, listening to a good story, seeing you smile, having 
a friend wait for him, squeezing the clay, laughing at a film, being 
called a friend, etc. 

5. Be very sensitive to the children ; be aware of their experiences; know 
what they talk about, how they spend their time, and where they go. 

Then present things that you know will be of interest to them and in a 
manner that they can understand. 

6. Help each child learn to identify his specific feelings and to describe 
his feelings verbally. 

7. Reinforce each attempt a child may make to identify, describe, or anti- 
cipate feelings of pleasure in school . This may be done by a quiet and 
sincere nod of approval; by a confirmation of the things the child is 
doing; and/or by. paying, '*1 like the way. . .“ or an expression of pleasure 
and pride in the child's responses. 

8. Demonstrate your own enthusiasm for learning in school . Show curiosity 
and fascination with everything about you and verbalize your expectations 
of good feelings from learning and achieving in school. 

9. When you see particular children enjoying some aspect of school, draw 
their enjoyment to the attention of the rest of the class and help them 
to see each other enjoying school activities. 



Specific Activities 



1. This activity should help each child feel wanted and loved in school . 

Every morning greet each child with a warm hug as he comes into the 
classroom. Thraughouttheday,contiiuetoj^Lveallthechlldrenphysical 
evidence o £ your appreciation of them. This laap^be expressed in hugging , 
holding, rocking. pat ting on the backj Or shskiog hands. Th.e nature of 
the contact may vary among teachers, fromchild to chlld, and according 
to the situation. Above all, it ehould be an honest expression of 
your appreciation for some characteristic of the child or his behavior. 

It should be accompanied , wherever appropriate, by words , e.g. » "Hi! . . * »" 
"I'm glad you ' re faera ’ today, -'V- etc . ^v.XU £ ■ A ' 



You could vary this , activity by writing a short note to each child , 
telling the child how happy you are to have him in your class, thanking 
him for something he has done, or wishing him a happy weekend. The 
notes should be waiting for the children in their cubbyholes when they 
arrive, and you should take time to read ; each note to the child either 
individually' or in the morning Circle. 
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During the year, write short notes for special happenings; e. g. , "You 
were so brsvt when you fell down," "Thank you for sharing your seashell 
with us yesterday, " "We were so happy to have your mother with us," 

"I like the way you helped me dean the easels yesterday," etc. 




2. This activity is designed to help each child feel that he personally 
is liked and important . Every morning, you and the children sing the 
following song to the tune of "Happy Birthday to You." 

Horning Greeting Song 

Good morning to you. 

Good morning to you. 

Good morning everybody , 

Good morning to you. 
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And what is your name? 
And what is your name? 
His (her) name is ' 

His (her) name is 



After the second line of the second verse has been sung, point to one 
child. This child should respond with his name a which should then be 
sung In the remaining two lines of that verse. Initially, each child 
should be given ^ ^ a turn to , ! :say his ©win n^e and have lt’ sung^ 
the : year , you may 'want to limit the number of names used, on any one day , 
but be sure that each child hasapproximately an equal number of opportu- 
nities to take part. ^ If a child •* 

is not ready to verbalise his name : 
you respond with that child's name 
and let the song continue. You 1 can 
vary this activity by designating 
certain days to be , a "Name Day." 

Explain thaton this day each child 
is to be ; calledthy-bie^emplete^ 
name all day - Pref erred nacneS; could 
also be substituted for complete; 
names . In ' either case ; name tags' - 
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